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His position on the subject of Sinn Fein, with its mischievous 
application of the doctrine of " self-determination," is indicated in 
the following quotation, which closes the chapter entitled, " Of Some 
Conditions of Complete Self- Determination." 

Great Britain with all her resources, will find it very difficult to hold her 
trade in the new era. But, even loaded as she is with debt, she is in ever 
so much a better position than we ; with our poverty, lack of resources, 
and of industrial and commercial experience. There is only one way in 
which we could hope to better ourselves by separating from Britain — by 
continuing to share in the fruits of her trade, without doing our part to 
maintain it ; taking of the profits without paying the price. If permitted, 
it might succeed for a time, but would surely lead to ruin ultimately. In 
any case, it is not the way of honour. 

Let these islands do their best — standing loyally back to back, dealing 
equal justice, man and master making equal sacrifice — and still they will 
find it hard to live and keep their trade in the days that any one can see 
coming. Let us pull against one another — Labor against Employers, 
Briton against Irishman, each striving to get the other to bear more than 
his share of the common burthen — and we are all sure to go down together. 
Should the trade of Britain fail — as is but too possible — I do not know how 
ours is to maintain itself. And I, for one, do not want the Self Determin- 
ation that is allowed to rule a bare cupboard and an empty purse. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Walter McDonald of Maynooth is a 
very rare exception among his co-religionists in Ireland and the United 
States. 

George L. Fox. 

New Haven, Connecticut. 

Origin of Government. By Hugh Taylor. Oxford, B. H. 
Blackwell, 191 9. — viii, 259 pp. 

Mr. Taylor harbors the notion that his theory of the origin of gov- 
ernment is both novel and scientific. But in fact the theory is an old 
one restated in new language — that government, or the state, was born 
in war ; and in spite of a scientific atmosphere diffused by clever dia- 
lectic and special terminology, it is in some respects hardly more sci- 
entific than the social contract of Locke and Rousseau. 

All investigation of the subject, we are told, must " start completely 
afresh with Darwin and the struggle for existence." Unfortunately 
Herbert Spencer, in assuming that the universal competition of indi- 
viduals resulted in the suppression of unworthy specimens and that the 
rise of civilization and the development of higher moral relations actu- 
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ally took place " quite independently of any adventitious aid from gov- 
ernment," distorted the Darwinian principle — misread and misapplied 
it. Mr. Taylor denounces " the survival of the fittest " as an imposter 
term. The morally fit could never have survived in the struggle for 
existence. " The qualities which gave the earliest types of savage ex- 
istence their predominance over other types are absolutely opposed to 
the moral qualities demanded at a later date, and could in no way have 
conduced to their development. We may go further and say that the 
qualifications for success in savage life are not merely such as do not 
assist, but such as do actually tend to negative, the process of civiliza- 
tion" (page 19). This assertion, in varying forms, is repeated over 
and over again ; and on page 35 we read : " There is only one power 
capable of repressing the struggle for existence with sufficient vigor to 
permit a survival and perpetuation of the gentler virtues, and that is 
the power of government." 

Mr. Taylor may possibly be right in his contention ; but he adduces 
no evidence whatever to show that he is right. May not a critic, 
therefore, contend that moral qualities — self-control, loyalty, justice — 
actually did contribute to success in the primitive struggle for existence? 
Mr. Taylor himself emphasizes the vital part played by qualities not 
essentially savage or brutal. " The development of his reasoning 
powers gave man a decisive advantage, first over the wild beasts by 
whom he was surrounded, and then over human rivals" (page 77). 
From the very beginning, indeed, the struggle for existence had an 
intellectual, "a refined and idealized phase" (page 40). And it is 
admitted (pages 83-84) that before government began, the struggle 
for existence, now taking a collective instead of an individual form, 
had brought into being some of the gentler virtues. But if, overlook- 
ing apparent contradictions, we accept as sound the contention that 
the struggle for existence was incapable of producing moral qualities, 
then Mr. Taylor's theory of the origin of government itself seems un- 
tenable ; for he maintains that government, which alone rendered pos- 
sible the perpetuation of morality, originated in the struggle for exist- 
ence — an indirect admission that morality originated in the same way. 

"If government originates in the struggle for supremacy, why," 
asks Mr. Taylor (page 72), " does it so originate? " 

To answer the question attention must be drawn to a striking event 
which took place about this time in the history of the world. Shortly be- 
fore the origin of government there was an important addition to the num- 
ber of beings who had hitherto fought with one another over the surface of 
the habitable globe. Between the epoch of the Darwinian struggle for ex- 
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istence and semi-civilized times the social organism was born, and the out- 
look of the whole human portion of the world was radically changed. 
With the appearance of the social organism the former status of the human 
individual and his relation to other members of the same species under- 
went a definite alteration. He no longer enjoyed the unregulated indi- 
vidual existence which had been the lot of his predecessors throughout the 
whole previous course of organic evolution. . . . The individual has lost 
his self-determined status. 

This social organism, however, is not the state. Mr. Taylor does not 
explain what it is or just how it came into existence ; at one time it 
seems to be a family group (page 85) ; at another, the nation (page 
221). But the fact that each social organism is engaged in a cease- 
less struggle for existence with other social organisms opens the way to 
the institution of government. " The rise of government in any par- 
ticular community gave it a decisive advantage over others of its kind. 
. . . Government according to the present view may be regarded as 
a device of nature for the protection of the social organism , a superior 
kind of equipment developed for the purpose of meeting certain special 
needs in the struggle for existence " (page 77). 

This is the story of the origin of government given as the author 
gives it, with great brevity and devoid — perhaps necessarily — of any 
supporting facts. The author seeks to justify his theory, indeed, 
not by an elaborate and imaginary reconstruction of the originative 
process but by appealing to the known facts of political evolution 
in later times. A phenomenon as universal as that of government, he 
contends, must have behind it a motive equally universal — one that 
can be applied to the most advanced stage of civilization as well as to 
the chaos of primitive barbarism. He attempts to show that his own 
theory will explain not only the origin of government but also its con- 
tinued development. In periods of political disorder, " when the 
bonds of social discipline are relaxed and society is resolved into 
something like its primitive elements," the strong man seizes power. 
He " reoriginates " government, as did the Greek tyrants or the kings 
who built new nations on the ruins of the Roman Empire. This pro- 
cess of reorigination, resulting from a struggle for supremacy, is the 
natural antidote to the anarchy which threatens the social organism ; 
it does not interrupt but continues political development ; it is evolu- 
tionally justifiable. Absolute monarchy is a necessary, even though a 
dangerous, instrument of political discipline. 

There is no reason to suppose that Mr. Taylor, however skeptical he 
may be about the future of democracy (see pages 254-5), wrote his 
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book as an apology for absolutism. His preference is for another 
form of government, defined as " fixed " (not " fixed " in the politi- 
cian's sense) , in which the constitutional arrangements rest on general 
acceptance and the ablest men strive for political distinction without 
any thought of overthrowing them. It is only when " fixed " govern- 
ment breaks down, when it fails to attract the ablest men to its service 
and no longer commands sufficient authority, that the Darwinian prin- 
ciple once more asserts itself freely in a renewed struggle for suprem- 
acy. The apology for dictatorship is here, however, for those who 
wish to make use of it. The gospel of violence has found a new 
prophet, and one whose doctrine is more constructive than that of 
Georges Sorel. The " man on horseback " will make his appearance 
as a scientific phenomenon, a beneficent " antidote," an instrument 
in the hands of the higher law of social evolution. If anyone is bold 
enough to ask for his credentials, he will appeal from the old prophet 
to the new, from Rousseau to Taylor. 

E. M. Sait. 

The Emancipation of Massachusetts. By BROOKS Adams. 
Revised and enlarged edition. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, 1919.— vi, 534 pp. 

The only important difference in this new edition from the original 
form of this well-known work is a preface of 168 pages by the author. 
This will be a source of much joy to the judicious reader. It has but 
little discoverable relation to the body of the volume ; but nobody 
expects to find any obvious relation between what Mr. Adams writes 
from time to time and what has been written by him or by anybody 
else at any other time. He is a privileged character in the philosophy 
of history and of life in general. 

The first hundred pages of the new preface are devoted mainly to a 
character study of Moses. It will not to any great extent be substi- 
tuted in Sunday-schools and Chautauqua circles for the older inter- 
pretation of that distinguished historical character. The point of 
view of the author is distinctly modern, not to say futurist. A few of 
the salient points in the discussion may be interesting and suggestive. 

Summarily stated, Mr. Adams's thesis is that Moses invented 
Jehovah, the Ten Commandments and most other things in the 
history of the Children of Israel, for the purpose of gratifying his 
ambition, greed and lust for power. Like most men, Moses was of 
composite make-up ; probably few men have been more spectacularly 



